INTRODUCTION
THE problem of authority in religion can be stated as follows:
is there any accessible source of religious truth wliTcHTTwIiolly
authoritative? and., if so, what is it? This statement of the problem
allows for the possibility that the source may be either inside or
outside the human mind; the word 'accessible' meansccapable of
being arrived at and understood by the human mind, corporate
or individual, assisted or unassisted'; the insertion of the word
'religious' before c truth' is intended not to imply that there is a
distinction between religious and other sorts of truth, but to leave
the question open whether there is such a distinction, and to con-
fine the problem to such truth as is ordinarily (whether rightly or
wrongly) thought to fall within the scope of religion; ^wholly
authoritative' means 'possessing the right to claim universal
acceptance of all propositions derived from it, simply because
they are so derived'.1
This problem is, in an important sense, the central problem of
theology. Its solution would put all the other problems of theology
on a clearly defined level. Could the wholly authoritative source
of religious truth be discovered, the problem of the Atonement,
for instance, would be no longer: which is the right theory of the
significance of the Cross? But: what is the meaning of the pro-
nouncement of the authoritative source on the subject? And the
same, mutatis mutandis, would apply to the other problems of
theology. In fact, this is precisely what did happen to theology
in the Middle Ages to a large extent: the problem of authority
was thought to have been solved, and so the theologians applied
themselves to the elucidation of the truth thought to have been
authoritatively revealed; only thus was made possible the syn-
thesis that Thomas Aquinas achieved.2 This also is what happens
to theology among Fundamentalists today;3 it is identical with
Biblical exegesis. Could it be demonstrated, on the other hand,
that there is no wholly authoritative source of religious truth, any
llt should be noted that when we are led or helped to see something for ourselves
by someone or something, that person or thing is not, for us, authoritative; we believe
something 'on authority' only when we believe it simply because someone or some-
thing tells us that it is so.
2 vide Macmurray, The Clue to History, p, 161.
8 And, largely, among modern 'neo-Biblicists', e.g. A. Richardson in Preface to
Bible Study.